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THE COFFIN QUESTION. 

In the famous Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851, 
there was shewn, among other novelties of art, a 
tastefully and substantially made slate coffin! It 
came from somewhere in Wales, and was recom- 
mended for its durability and cheapness. While 
wooden coffins, as was said, were liable to perish, 
slate coffins would neither rot nor rust, and, at 
least, might very properly take the place of the 
costly leaden coffins that were employed for inter- 
ment in vaults and churches. The inventor of 
this really pretty and excellently manufactured 
article was applauded for his ingenuity ; but the 
idea did not take, and we remember seeing the 
pattern slate coffin undignifiedly knocking about 
in the wreck of the Exhibition. Nobody would 
have it as a gift. A mistake had been committed. 
The age of stone sarcophagi is past about two 
thousand years ago, With a few exceptional 
cases to be immediately mentioned, people do 
not wish imperishable coffins. What is for the 
most part wanted is something that, answering 
the purpose of decency, will gradually with its 
contents dissolve into dust and disappear. 

Wherever, through pride or error of judgment, 
this principle of simplicity in sepulture is violated, 
nature takes its revenge. Churchyards and ceme- 
teries become charged with pent-up masses of 
putrefaction, and the living are slain by unwhole- 
some effluvia bursting from the graves of the dead. 
Nor is this blunder committed by the uneducated 
classes, Westminster Abbey is ceremoniously 
made a receptacle for festering mortal remains 
denied the privilege of resolving into mother 
earth. Crowds kneel down in worship over a 
stratum of what would horrify them to look at. A 
similar blunder in degree is evidenced in the grow- 
ing practice of public interment in strongly con- 
structed oak coffins, warranted not to decay for a 
long period of years, Affection may resort to these 
expedients with the view of protracting the dis- 
solution of the human frame, but any such pro- 
longation is in point of fact a posthumous cruelty 
—an outrage on the rights of the dead, who, high and 


low, put forth the silent but paramount claim to 
be allowed to dissolve into the earth out of which 
they were created. A very little consideration would 
shew that not only common decency but science is 
repugnant to all unnecessarily prolonged processes 
of mortal dissolution. The decaying body is partly 
composed of gases which possess a remarkable 
tendency to be transmuted into the elements of 
vegetable life; the earth being the vehicle for 
carrying them harmlessly away, and so sending 
them off on a fresh round of active existence. The 
greatest of English poets was aware of this benefi- 
cent change of substance : 


Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! 

Scandalised by the overcrowded and insalubrious 
condition of graveyards, Sir Henry Thompson, an 
eminent surgeon in London, has proposed to sub- 
stitute cremation, or burning in funeral piles, for 
ordinary burial. No doubt, this would be an 
effective remedy for a crying grievance, but it 
does not commend itself either to the traditions 
of society or to our feelings, and need hardly be 
discussed. We feel sure the public will not 
have it. Mr Francis Seymour Haden, another 
surgeon in London, comes nearer to what is 
wanted, by proposing the introduction of coffins 
of wicker-work, so slender and pervious to the 
surrounding earth as to offer no obstruction to 
the rapid conversion of dissolving remains. His 
views as to the necessity for some such change in 
burial customs have been made so widely known 
by letters in the Times as not to require full repe- 
tition here. As a stimulus to doing something, 
he gives his experience of a London churchyard : 
‘In 1868,’ he says, ‘I was permitted to visit the 
burial-ground of St Andrew’s, Holborn, then, with 
its contents, in course of removal to make way for 
the new Viaduct. The ground about the church 
had become raised fifteen or eighteen feet above its 
original level, and perpendicular sections had been 
made in it, here and there, from its surface to a 
depth varying from ten to thirty feet or more. 
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The face of these sections represented the inter- 
ments of three centuries and a half. All the 
burials, except those in the Plague-pit and one or 
two others to be presently mentioned, had been 
made in wooden or leaden coffins, some of which 
were still intact, and some broken in. Little 
difference, as to condition, could be perceived 
between the coffins of Charles II.’s time and thoge 
recently used, or between the coffins which were 
of lead and those which were of wood. In the 
coffins which were intact were their contents, also 
intact, but putrid, unrecognisable. In those which 
had been broken in, nothing was to be found but 
a little ordinary earth, corresponding possibly to 
the solid constituents of the body which it had 
replaced, and, occasionally, not always, a few 
bones. Nothing more. The body itself had dis- 
appeared, and “earth to earth” had been accom- 
plished. Here and there, in other parts of the 
ground, were graves lined with brick and filled 
with water, in which the coffins of those who had 
been buried in peculiar honour still floated, some 
head, some feet uppermost, as their gaseous con- 
tents determined. Here, again, a few fetters indi- 
cated the spot where some evil-doer had undergone 
what was intended, no doubt, to be the last 
sentence of degradation, but whose poor body, 
having had the advantage of being buried without 
a coffin, had disappeared—as had also, for the same 
reason, the tenants of the Plague-pit. The whole 
tangible remaining mass, consisting of several 
thousand bodies, was removed, night by night, to 
Ilford, where it now lies in a pleasant garden, and 
the new Rectory House of St Andrew's stands 
upon the restored level.’ 

It is always convenient to find a scapegoat for 
any popular error. In the matter of burials, the 
undertaker is selected to bear the blame of much 
that is foolish and extravagant. We would not 
uphold that undertakers are paragons of virtue, 
but surely they are too indiscriminately abused. 
Like any other class of tradesmen, they only do 
what they are told according to prevalent pre- 
judices and fashions. If there be anything to com- 
plain of, the remedy lies with employers, who 
have only to exercise a proper discretion in giving 
orders, Obviously, there is a fashion in coffins, as 
there is in houses or articles of attire. Not long 
ago, a deal coffin covered with black cloth and 
decorated with plated mountings, was deemed to 
be ‘respectable,’ and altogether satisfactory. Lat- 
terly, in the progress of wealth and assumptions of 
dignity, the fashion is to have a very solid kind of 
coffin of polished oak, with a lavish display of 
antique-looking brass ornaments. Then, when 
lowered into the ground, this elegant .article—a 
twenty-guinea affair—is saved from the rude con- 
tact of earth by placing over it a species of black 
mattress. Now, will any one say that all this is 
not done at the request, or with the tacit sanction 
of employers? Let us ‘ put the saddle on the right 
horse.’ It is the public who are to blame for such 
follies, not the undertakers ; though no doubt these 


gentlemen are as readily disposed to run up a bill 
as any fashionable tailor or milliner. We know 
as a fact that the widow of a friend of ours lately: 
deceased, gave an express order to furnish a hand- 
some oak coffin with white satin lining and pillow 
for her husband ; her affection having blinded her 
to the folly and extravagance of the procedure, 
She was apparently unconscious that her mistaken 
kindness would have the sorrowful effect of deny- 
ing to the remains of her husband the prerogative 
of speedily entering into union with the earth from 
which they sprung. 

Mr Haden contends that any form of solid wood 
is unfit for the construction of coffins, because 
most kinds of timber are nearly indestructible— 
some of them at least being in pretty good con- 
dition, as was the case at Holborn, after burial for 
two centuries, As regards entombment in ‘our 
glorious Abbey, all that is necessary in such cases 
is that a certain period—a year or more—should 
be allowed to elapse between the death and the 
final entombment, during which time the body 
should lie embedded in charcoal, in a crypt to 
which the air has free ingress. A shrine of fine 
open metal-work, such as that which surrounds the 
tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster, would answer 
admirably as the containing vessel for this charcoal, 
and the wicker coffin and its tenant (for, in such 
cases, coffins which are open on all sides must 
still be used) would lie unseen in the midst of it. 
On the anniversary of the death—supposing that 
to be the day selected for the final obsequies—this 
coffin, without being opened or its contents in any 
way disturbed, may be lifted out and transferred 
to its sepulchre. Its loss of weight will proclaim 
at once what has happened to the body within it. 
Except the bones, which, after all, are what we 
really wish to honour, it will have disappeared. 
The charcoal, or rather the oxygen, within its 
cells, will have done its work and all that was 
perishable and vile of that body will have passed 
insensibly and inoffensively into the atmosphere.’ 

The sum and substance of the whole matter is, 
that in ordinary burial the decaying body should 
be brought as closely in contact as possible to the 
earth in which it is laid. Objecting to the obstruc- 
tive properties of wooden coffins, Mr Haden, as has 
been mentioned, proposes to employ wicker cases, 
which would allow the escape of gases into the 
earth, and be quickly decomposed. To the use of 
these wicker coffins there occurs the serious objec- 
tion, that often, to prevent infection, there is a 
necessity for using coffins rigorously sealed up from 
the atmosphere. We believe Mr Haden designs 
to get over this difficulty by introducing charcoal 
and other disinfectants, and he also counsels expe- 
ditious interment. By the courtesy of the Duke 
of Sutherland, he was allowed to exhibit a few 
model coffins of wicker-work in the garden of 
Stafford House, where a large and select party 
attended by special invitation. A lady of literary 
attainments, wife of a London physician, gives us 
the following account of this interesting assem- 


blage, which she styles ‘ A Coffin Party.’ 
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‘On Thursday the 17th of June, in the midst of 
fashionable cauipages, we drove up to the garden 
entrance of Stafford House, and on presenting our 
cards to the policeman at the door, were requested 
to enter and “move on.” With this order we 
found it most difficult to comply, in consequence 
of the large concourse of persons streaming in and 
out of the inclosure, On the whole, the departing 
public expressed satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments they had witnessed for their future inter- 
ment, At length, on reaching the terrace, we 
found ourselves in the midst of a curious and novel 
scene. Wicker coffins, of the well-known shape, 
lay on the ground, objects of the most lively interest. 
The Duke of Sutherland and Mr Seymour Haden 
formed the nucleus of groups of eager and intelli- 
gent inquirers. Members of the press found occu- 
pation for their note-books ; while “ our artist” of 
the Illustrated News stood upon the top step of 
the terrace sketching a coffin, amidst the throng of 
onlookers. I noticed that a group of women in 
black, not far off, were weeping with painful 
emotions. Here, then, were brought together by 
a common interest hundreds of people in different 
social positions. No doubt, many of those charming 
women whom we saw about us had taken the 
coffins on their way to five o’clock teas, or en route 
to an afternoon concert, or another garden-party ; 
hence the scene was anything but the dismal, but 
rather partook of the gay. The basket-coffins were 
of various sizes, and apparently of sufficient strength, 
but with that openness of structure considered 

uisite. One of the baskets was of closer texture, 
and double in its framework, with a space of three 
inches between the outer and inner parts, to be 
filled with charcoal, to arrest effluvia and serve as 
adisinfectant. Some of the baskets were ornamental 
in character, with neatly arranged mossy linings. 
I should mention, however, that Mr Seymour 
Haden did not greatly approve of the mossy ideal- 
ities, but prefers the more —_ receptacles, as 
admitting almost literally “ earth to earth.” Neither 
did he speak approvingly of the pretty baby- 
baskets of black and gold, or pale gray, that lay 
one within another; the more plain and unvar- 
nished the better for carrying out nature’s inten- 
tion. Anyway, by this simple method of burial, 
we have the happy assurance that in the transmu- 
tation of our bodies we are not leaving a legacy of 
disease to the living; nor are those who piously 
visit burying-grounds liable to have their senses 
nauseated. At certain periods of the year, tender 
recollections lead me on a pilgrimage to a ceme- 
tery in the environs of London. On arriving at 
the sacred and beautifully situated spot, I would 

ladly linger; but the sickening odour issuing 
oon the gratings of the vaults beneath, drives me 
forth with sensations of horror, at the association 
of ideas to which it gives rise. To be spared this, 
with the knowledge that all offensive gases are 
being absorbed, that resolution takes the place of 
corruption, and that we are acting in accordance 
with Nature’s laws, would be the kindest means of 
hallowing the graves, and of enabling the living to 
indulge in fond memories under the weeping 
willow. On sanitary grounds, it behoves the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, in particular, to look 
present dangers in the face. This vast city is com- 
passed on the north and north-west by a mass of 
corruption, over which the most prevalent winds 
pass before they sweep our dwellings, and taint the 


atmosphere we breathe ; bringing it may be disease 
and death from the dead to the living. As so far 
calculated to avert dangers of this kind, I cannot 
but look with satisfaction on such plans of inter- 
ment as are proposed by Mr Seymour Haden,’ 

In a matter of this kind, with fashions and pre- 
— to overcome, it can hardly be expected that 

t Haden’s proposal to substitute wicker for 
wooden coffins will meet with general acceptance. 
Explanations on the subject, however, will do 
good. Some middle course may be found sufficient 
to meet general requirements—for example, the 
covering of the wicker cases with a thin black 
textile fabric, which would give the external appear- 
ance of ordinary coffins, and would not seriously 
obstruct the operation of the natural laws. A few 
persons whose opinions carry weight with the 
public, might come to a common resolution to 
encourage the practice now so strenuously recom- 
mended, and the sound principle of which is 
beyond dispute. Possibly, we may hear, of a 
salutary movement of this kind among the more 
intelligent classes of society. W. ©. 


STEPHEN BELL, THE USHER 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


THE appearance of the usher at this late hour— 
not very late when measured by London habits, 
as it was only nine o’clock—astonished the inmates 
of Hanover House, but not half so much as did 
his announcement that he had come to take Alfred 
Rainwood away for the night. It was impossible ; 
the little fellow had just gone up-stairs to bed ; 
and, besides, what would Mrs Garney say? Bell 
cut short these remonstrances by pushing back 
their utterer, the cook, and hurrying with familiar 
step to the room where little Alfred slept. The 
boy was half-undressed, but on hearing the usher’s 
voice he uttered a cry of delight, and sprang to 
him. Bell, for the first time, caught him in his 
arms, and pressed him close to his breast, kissing 
him repeatedly. ‘But, my dear boy,’ he said, 
relaxing his hold, ‘I have much to do to-night, 
and so, for a little fellow, have you. You are to 
sleep at the lodge; yes, indeed ; so dress yourself 
at once, and come with me quickly, for I have 
hundreds of miles to ride to-night’ 

The boy, always docile and obedient, complied, 
although evidently wondering very much at the 
command ; and the usher led him down-stairs, pass- 
ing the three servants, who had gathered together 
in the passage to protest against this proceeding ; 
but the stern face of the usher cowed them, and 
they shrank aside to let him pass with Alfred. 
The servants did not even know where the child 
was going, and Bell muttered below his breath : 
‘It is well that he is moved; any ruffian could 
have taken him away as easily.’ They arrived at 
the lodge, where poor Alfred, very tired and very 
sleepy, was glad to be taken in charge by Miss 
Lamsett, who was there as kind and gentle as 
ever. There, too, was old Lamsett, very much 
disturbed by these ‘goings-on,’ as he called them, 
yet possessed of such perfect confidence in Tren- 
lee and the usher, that he asked for no further 
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information ; and there, too, was a tall, fresh- 
coloured young man, who was introduced to Mr 
Bell as Dick Willand, the recruit from the Hall 
‘I have packed up one or two little things 
which I thought might prove useful to you on the 
j Priscilla, producing a small leather 


said 

Yes,’ said the clerk, who was also at the lodge ; 
‘Pris has a capital idea of the commissariat. 
told her not to put anything to drink in the bag, 
for it was large enough already, and we should 
hardly need it, as we can each carry a flask in our 

ets. Here is yours; here is mine; and here 
1s one for you, Mr Dick ; and now we are ready,’ 

hasty farewell was taken, and a hurried 

oe arn to the keeper in reference to Alfred, 
to which the old man replied with one of his 
emphatic declarations, 

‘He shan’t be out of my sight, Mr Bell, day nor 
night, till you come back; and though old Wat 
Lamsett is old, and no mistake, he’d no more 
mind putting a c of swan-shot into any 
fellow as meddled with anything in his care, or 
loosing Brimstone and Fury upon him, than he’d 
mind eating his dinner.’ 

The old fellow’s determined character rendered 
his declaration extremely reliable; so, wringing his 
hand, with a word of thanks, Bell hurried off. 
The called at his lodgings for some extra 
ruse, of which he had a supply, ‘recently laid in,’ 
as he observed to Trenlee, with a smile ; and Dick 
was provided with a good oaken cudgel of the 
most serviceable character. Mr Trenlee declined 
the offer of a similar implement, remarking that 
his business lay with less irregular weapons, and 
that he would transact the getting a warrant, or 
making a declaration for them, when they went 
to a magistrate. Dick Willand noticed that the 
usher gave a very peculiar smile upon hearing 
this, and Dick noticed further that he carried a 
life-preserver. They were just in time to catch 
the last train, and, to the surprise of Dick, first- 
class tickets for the three were obtained. They 
were in a compartment by themselves, and as the 
train moved on, Bell said: ‘Now, let us have 
ae at once, and then go to sleep. We ought 
to able to sleep as comfortably here as in a 
feather-bed, and we shall need it, for we have a 
two-hundred-and-fifty-mile ride before us, and a 
busy day to-morrow.’ He set the example as he 
finished, by producing Priscilla’s basket; the flasks 
which had been Mr Trenlee’s special care were 
also brought out; and in half an hour, each one, 
— up in his own corner, slept, or seemed to 

eep. 

r little after midnight, they stopped at a 
very celebrated station, and, in common with 
‘|| most of the passengers, Bell and his companions 
i]| left their carriages, and walked up and down 
the platform, to stretch their legs. In thus 
R —- they passed and repassed two tall, hard- 
|| feat men, who wore each an aspect very much 
akin to that by which we recognise policemen in 
private clothes ; the idea being - a weet by the 
aaa build and the tightly buttoned coats. Mr 

nlee seemed pe | much attracted by these two 
men, whom he had noticed leave a second-class 

lage; and, uttering some unintelligible excuse, 
he left Bell abruptly, and, to the surprise of the 
latter, entered the very carriage the men had left ; 
the men, by-the-bye, were then at the farther end 


of the platform. Ere Bell could go up and ask 
him if he had mistaken the carriage, the old clerk 
emerged, and had quitted the vicinity of the coach 
before its legitimate occupants returned. At this 
moment the bell began to ring, the passengers 
resumed their seats, and the train moved on. 

‘I daresay you wondered why I went into that 
carriage,’ said Trenlee, when they were fairly out 


1 | of the station. 


‘I did, very much,’ replied Bell ; ‘but I suppose 
you had some reason.’ 

‘You are right, said the old gentleman; ‘I 
never had a better reason for doing anything in 
all my life. You know I told you that they were 
going to remove Mrs Maylis at once ; well, I felt 
convinced, from the look of those two men—you 
know which men I mean; big, close-shaved fellows, 
who stalked up and down like policemen ’—— 

‘Yes, I remember them well,’ said Bell, ‘and I 
saw that you noticed them very closely.’ 

‘I was convinced,’ continued Trenlee, ‘the 
moment I saw them, that they were the keepers, 
and I am as sure of it now as I wish to be. 
I had observed the carriage they left, and when I 
entered it I found their t-bags were marked 
for Rittle station. I know Rittle, as I have told 
you, very well; it is but a small place, and few 
houses scattered round it. The chances are, there- 
fore, a thousand to one that these men are on the 
same errand, pretty nearly, as ourselves.’ 

‘I don’t care if they are,’ said the usher; ‘twenty 
such would not stop me.’ 

‘O dear, no!’ exclaimed Trenlee; ‘nor is it 
likely, I should fancy, that anything like open 
resistance would be ventured on, if there were a 
hundred. Nevertheless, the presence of these 
fellows makes it a little more awkward,’ 

Bell made no reply ; but, pulling his travellin 
cap somewhat more tightly over his brows, san 
into a silence which might have passed for slum- 
ber, save for an occasional frown, or a closer 
clenching of the lips. 

The short July night was soon spent, the dawn 
came, and then bright day; but it was near ten 
o’clock when—having changed carriages once at a 
quiet little junction, where Trenlee, who, spite of 
his age and his spectacles, was like a hawk in 
watchfulness, saw the two tall men also get into 
the branch train—they alighted at the unfrequented 
station which was their goal. Here Trenlee pointed 
to a large house standing by itself on a low hill some 
half a mile away, and said: ‘That is the house, 
Mr Bell; we shall pass just beneath it on our way 
to the village. at a wild spot, to be sure! 
Come along ; we shall find a magistrate at home, 
I have no doubt.’ 

As they stood at the gate of the little station, 
the two men already referred to came out, each 
carrying his carpet-bag, and looking around him 
with the air of a stranger seeking some mark by 
which to guide his steps. Trenlee, as his com- 
panions could see, purposely threw himself in their 
way; but although the men looked as if they 
would have spoken, they did not ; and so, with an 
old-fashioned bow, the clerk said: ‘You will ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen, but I see you are strangers. 
You are probably looking for the village of Rittle ; 
if you take the road to the left’—— 

‘Well, sir, I am much obliged to you,’ said one 
of the men; ‘but we are not looking for the 
village. I was directed to a place called Briar 
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House, and I fancied it was close to the station, 
but I suppose there’s some mistake.’ 

‘ Briar House?’ said Trenlee, with a reflective air. 
‘To be sure ; you mean Mr Purvis’s ?’ 

‘Yes, that’s the name,’ replied the other ; adding 
in a lower tone, to his comrade: ‘We’re right 
enough now.’ 

‘Come down the steps here, and I will direct 
_ You see that house on the brow there,’ said 

nlee, pointing to one about two miles away ; 
‘if you go there, and follow the path on the other 
side, into the hollow, any one will shew you Briar 
House.’ 

‘But I thought it was close by, said the man, 
who looked very blank when the distant knoll 
was pointed out, ‘and that it was on the top of a 
hill, not down in a hollow.’ 

‘Aha!’ laughed Trenlee ; ‘we call that close by, 
in Yorkshire—a mile or so is nothing here, but the 
house is not down in a hollow—O no!’ 

‘We'd better have a coach, mate,’ said the man, 
turning to his companion. 

‘Much better not,’ interposed Trenlee; ‘the 
= across the heath will take you in less time. 

t is a long way round by the road” 

The second man muttered something about ‘ cost- 
ing a matter of half a sov. for a fly ;’ and then, 
nodding their acknowledgments, they strode off. 

Trenlee watched them with a complacent smile 
for a few seconds before he said: ‘It is as well to 
have them out of the way, after all. They had 
better come, if they come at all, when we have had 
our innings” 

‘But may you not have been sending a couple 
of harmless graziers or farmers on a fool’s errand ?’ 
said Bell, who had heard very little of the conver- 
sation. ‘If they really are the men you suppose, 
I of course would not mind telling them any fiction 
to send them off—but if they are not ?’ 

‘But they are, my dear sir, they are,’ said 
Trenlee. ‘1 could swear to their trade. It is a 
trade which above all others requires kindly natures 
and forbearing tempers, but generally gets quite 
the reverse; and these fellows are the worst I 
ever saw. But, come; we have now to reach 
Rittle.’ 

Ere they had gone twenty yards, however, Bell 
exclaimed that he had forgotten to give some direc- 
tions about the luggage, and at once ran back to the 
station. In lieu of speaking to a porter, he called 
the driver of the solitary fly who found it worth 
while to attend the arrival of the trains, and who, 
seeing no chance of obtaining a fare, was just 
mounting to drive away ; to him Bell spoke, gave 
him a few directions and a piece of silver; the 
man nodded assent, and Bell in a few strides 
regained his comrades, 

heir path towards the village led them across 
a wild unsheltered moor, pleasant enough this 
summer-time, when the soft breeze was blowing 
over its wide expanse, unbroken—save by a few 
isolated knolls such as that whereon Briar House 
stood—by hill or dale, house or barn; but in 
winter, when the north wind howled over its sur- 
face, it must have been a dreary place indeed ; a 
dreary enough place in which to hide away any 
one whose seclusion was deemed desirable. So 
thought and said Mr Trenlee as they walked 
briskly towards the village. The straggling houses 
of the latter were now at hand; but ere they 
reached the nearest, a footpath struck off across 


the common, leading evidently to Briar House, 
which was accessible’ either to foot-passengers or 
vehicles from the roadside just there, as heath and 
road were nearly on a level where they joined. 

‘Here we are; this way,’ said Bell, who had 
spoken but little, and he turned to the by-path. 

‘No, no, my dear sir; you are too hasty ; out of 
order altogether, exclaimed Mr Trenlee. ‘ Our 
first aim must be to see a magistrate and state our 
case ; and I have no doubt he will accompany us 
to the house, and insist on the production of the 
alleged lunatic, Mrs Mary Robinson, That is it, 
you perceive.’ 

‘I perceive this,’ returned Bell, ‘that we shall 
shilly-shally about the village until some one from 
the house sees us, and guesses our errand, or your 
two friends have finished their walk, when the 
— forestall us as their suspicions will be excited, 
and we shall find the bird flown. No, Mr Trenlee; 
in most cases I should prefer your guidance ; here 
I trust to myself. I will insure that we see Mrs 
Robinson, or whatever name they choose to give 
the patient.’ 

‘O nonsense! this is getting too serious,’ said 
Trenlee, who saw how much in earnest his com- 
panion was. ‘A false step may ruin all, and we 
— have the law on our side, we really must, Mr 

‘We shall have as much law with us as they 
will have with them,’ said the usher ; ‘ besides, we 
may even now have been seen from the windows 
of the house, and our errand guessed. Unless we 
are too quick for them, they may be too quick for 
us. In short, Mr Trenlee, if we don’t meet Prior 
there, Dick and I are going as the new keepers, 

ou see, and you are a friend. Come, sir.—Come, 
illand,’ 

So, without more words, Bell turned into the 
footpath, followed promptly by Dick, whose face 
bore a grin of anticipation at the possibility of a 
fray ; and more slowly by Trenlee, who, while he 
could not a of the idea, and thought that in 
the event of a discovery, some desperate measures 
might be resorted to, nevertheless did not wish to 
remain behind, and thought also that his presence 
might avert the violence ‘he dreaded. 

Bell’s conjecture was right. They had been 
seen from the windows, and by very dangerous 
eyes, as a brief explanation will shew. 

The keeper of Briar House, who was as ill- 
looking a fellow as ever lent himself to a piece of 
rascality, had been surprised on the amie night 
by a visit from his employer or emp se agent ; 
he did not know which he was ; he only knew his 
name was Prior. 

‘Now, Purvis,’ said he, immediately on his 
arrival, ‘I must move your patient. This place is 
too exposed ; she must go farther away.’ 

‘It’s answered very well as yet,’ growled Purvis. 
‘What’s the matter with it now ?’ 

‘Why, this escape to be sure,’ said Prior: ‘twice 
she has got out of your grounds, and we are so close 
to a village, that it is a wonder she did not meet 
any of the people. You are sure no one saw her 
this time ?” 

‘Dead sure, said the man; ‘that’s all right 
enough. One of the dogs had her in a jiffy. My 
missis guessed what was up directly she heard me 
a-swearing. I did swear, too, when I found her 
room empty ; so, without waiting for inquiries, 
my missis runs into the yard, and unchains both 
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the dogs) The young woman is always awful 
afraid of them, and don’t hardly like to look at 
’em. She was caught beautiful! but if I hadn’t 
luckily took the same a you’d have had a 
inquest by this time. tways, I don’t know,’ 
the man added thoughtfully, ‘as there would have 
been any occasion for such a thing. There’s 
always a lot of trouble about ’em.’ 

‘Is she hurt ?’ asked Prior. 

‘ Well, not particular,’ returned Purvis; ‘there ’s 
just a graze on her shoulder where the dog seized 

er, for she was a-crouching under a hedge, I 
believe; but there ain’t much the matter. Will 
you come and see her ?’ 

‘No, no!’ said Prior, waving his hand as though 
he thrust the idea from him; ‘it’s very late, and 
you know I hate the sight of her. But, hang it! I 
must do it to-morrow, 1 suppose, for I can’t trust 
to anybody but myself to see all right.’ 

‘What was you a-going to do about the moving 
of her?’ asked Purvis ; and he looked more sullen 
than before when he broached this topic. 

‘She must leave here—at once, returned Prior ; 
‘I have been to blame in letting her stay here 
so long. Ihave heard of a very safe place on the 
coast of Ireland, and there I intend she shall go.’ 

‘Am I to go with her?’ said Purvis, ‘ because I 
must talk it over with my missis first.’ 

‘Well, no, said Prior; ‘I think not. I want 
total stran you see, Purvis.’ 

‘Oh, I know what you want,’ interrupted the 
man; ‘and you could have had it just as well here 
as in Ireland, as you call it, which is quite as 
likely to be Scotland. However, that’s neither here 
nor there. I have had plenty of hints from you, 
but you have never been the man to say: “ Bill 
Purvis, here’s enough coin to make it worth your 
while to do the job and step it.” No, governor ; 
you want it done for nothing.’ 

‘Well, that is enough about what you think,’ 
said Prior, to whom this conversation was, of 
course, terribly ——— ‘I am aware that I 
must pay you a long notice, and I will; I will 
also try to get you another situation.’ 

‘Oh, don’t you take no trouble about that,’ 
replied the other; ‘we can always get berths in 
our line ; I daresay I can go back to the party I 
was with in London afore I came to you. You 
needn’t give yourself no airs, neither, about paying 
us, because, of course, me and my missis means to 
be paid for holding our tongues.’ 

‘And pray, what have you been paid for all this 
time?’ exclaimed Prior, whose anger began to 
be excited. 

‘Me and my missis,’ pursued the keeper, ‘was a- 
talking about you only last week, and she says : 
“Bill,” she says, “that Prior, or Noakes, or 
Styles, or whatever his name is, will serve you a 
= at last ; you see if he don’t.”’ 

‘The question is, said Prior, choking down his 
passion as well as he could, ‘how much do you 
want? What will satisfy you?’ 

‘That is the question, grinned the man ; ‘and if 
you do what’s right, we shall part good friends 
after all. I shall be glad to get away from this 
deadem-alive place, and so will my missis, How- 
ever, I'll call her up.’ 

His helpmate was accordingly summoned ; and 
as Prior appeared willing to pay what even their 
greed demanded, they grew more civil, and entered 
readily into his plans, These were more matured 


than the keeper expected to hear, for he had not 
only decided where the patient should go, but had 
had in readiness for some time—although he did 
not mention this to his hearers—the men who 
would go with her, and they were to arrive at 
Rittle on the morrow. Prior would sleep at 
Briar House that night, and await their arrival ; 
then by the first convenient train they would take 
the patient to Liverpool, and so on to Ireland. 

‘And if more than two ever comes back, Bill,’ 
said Mrs Purvis to her husband, but not in so low 
a tone as to escape Prior’s hearing, ‘this party is 
more of a fool than I take him to be.’ 

Purvis nodded, but did not speak in return, and 
Prior went on. The keeper and his wife would 
remain at Briar House a little longer, to keep u 
the belief that Mrs Robinson was still there, an 
every precaution would be taken to prevent her 
being recognised at the station; then, after a 
few weeks, Mr and Mrs Purvis might go where 
they pleased. In the safe retreat to which the 
patient would be conveyed, there would be no 
need of any schemes to hoodwink intrusive com- 
missioners. This plan being discussed and agreed 
upon, Prior, although it was midnight, gave orders 
for his supper to be got ready, and while it was 
being prepared, he sauntered on to the heath, the 
conversation of Purvis not being much to his taste. 
While he strolled about apparently at his ease, 
and quite carelessly, he in reality was specially 
cautious so to walk as never to come within range 
of the windows on a particular front of the house. 
‘Confound her! middle day or middle night, she 
would certainly be looking out at that moment,’ 
he muttered ; ‘and although I might not see her, 
it would be almost worse to feel she was looking 
at me. I would rather pay a good sum than see 
her to-morrow; but I must do it. Why isn’t she 
dead?’ As this very natural — crossed his 
mind, he approached the kennels of the two savage 
hounds which were kept to guard the premises, As 
he drew nigh, the powerful brutes came as far 
towards him as their chains would allow, and 
growled fiercely at the stranger. ‘A man might 
almost as well have a tiger upon him,’ thought 
Prior; ‘and as for a woman! If Purvis had 
been but two minutes later-—— He lingered for 
a few minutes ere he re-entered the house, following 
up this train of thought with all its attendant 
visions, and rousing himself with a sigh to think 
they were not real. 

In the morning there had been a brief consulta- 
tion between Prior and the keeper, having relation, 
it would seem, to the packing of certain boxes for 
the use of the patient; two or three of these, 
labelled with a different name from that by which 
the lady had been known, were brought into the 
hall, and then Prior had —— until the 
morning was pretty well advance On his return 
he summoned the keeper. ‘ Now, Purvis,’ he said, 
when the man came in, ‘everything had better be 

‘ Everything ‘s,’ interru urvis 

‘That is well? Prior ; ‘for they will 
be here either by the train which is nearly due, 
or by the one following. I will settle with you 
at once, for when I leave here, I don’t know how 
long it may be before we meet again. 

Purvis grinned, but whether from pleasure at 
finding he was about to be paid, or as a sarcasm at 
the idea of his employer ever voluntarily seeing 
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him again, the morose expression of his features 
rendered it impossible to say. ‘I’ll call my 
missis,’ he said, as he nearly always did | when 
there was any difficulty to be encountered ; ‘she 
knows what is right about receipts and things,’ 

Mrs Purvis was accordingly called; and as it 
luckily happened that the receipt drawn out by 
Prior baited her critical judgment, the business 
was speedily settled, and the cheque handed to 
her safe keeping. 

‘Does—does she know she is going away to- 
day ?’ asked Prior. 

‘No, said Purvis; ‘she don’t. I thought she 
would make such a row if we told her; but if you 
did, there would be no help for her, and that she 
knows. Not as I mind her noise, only, as she is 
agoing on the rail, I thought we wouldn’t upset 
her. So you had better go up, as there don’t seem 
no time to spare.’ 

Prior frowned at this suggestion, but after a 
moment’s reflection said : ‘ Well, if I must, I must. 
I will go now. You will be within call, Purvis, 
as we are never quite safe with insane people.’ 

Purvis grinned ; and his employer turned to leave 
the room, but as he did so, the latter exclaimed : 
‘Why, there are the men, I believe. I can see two 
strangers coming from the station. No; thereisa 
third ; and surely there would not be three.—Do 
you recognise these persons, Purvis ?’ 

The keeper looked for a moment, then shook 
his head, ‘They are none of the folks about here, 
he said. ‘If they are the men you expect, you 
ought to know ’em when you see ’em.’ 

“I never saw them,’ returned Prior ; ‘I engaged 
them from their principal; but it must be them ; 
let me know when they arrive.’ 

Leaving the keeper, he went slowly up the broad 
stairs, until he reached the landing. oe he lis- 
tened for a moment, but all was silent ; he rapped 
at a door, and a voice, calm and quiet enough, bade 
him enter. He complied, and a pale-faced woman, 
who was sitting by the window at the further 
side of the room, half rose as the door opened. 
She was a tall, slender woman ; evidently young, 
but yet with many a thread of silver in her brown 
hair; and yet so colourless were her features, that 
her hair looked almost black by the contrast 
with them. She had large eyes, in which no 
irregular fire of madness gleamed, but they were 
solemn and melancholy eyes ; and, indeed, an air 
of sadness tinged her whole being. She sat, as has 
been said, near the window, where bars within 
and bars without gave a prison-like air to the 
well-furnished room, and effectually secured its 
inmate. 

‘The doctors have decided that you require a 
change of air, said Prior. At the first sound of 
his voice she seemed to shudder and shrink from 
him, but by an effort she regained her composure. 
“So, in the hope of restoring you, I have consented 
ae you shall leave this place. You go, therefore, 
to-day. 

The woman’s lip trembled, as though she could 
scarcely frame her words, but she said with a 
measured utterance: ‘Have you at last made u 
your mind to murder me? I have daily expect 
to meet my doom by poison or violence ; _* it 
come now 

‘How t yw it is to find you persist in sus- 
pecting all those who wish you well !’ said Prior ; 


‘it is dreadful to hear you. I was sorry also to 


find that you had made another attempt to escape. 
Why, Katharine, can you not be calmer?’ 
‘Calmer!’ exclaimed the woman, if her sub- 
dued and guarded tone could be called an ex- 
clamation ; ‘how rejoiced you would be, did you 
find me less calm; could you but see that under 
a persecution my mind was indeed giving way. 
ut in your presence, though stung by the sight 
of you—dastard and villain!—I can always be 
calm. Look well, nevertheless, to your guards, 
your cords, and your gags, upon the road, for I am 
desperate now. I know you mean to remove the 
chief obstacle from your path, and but for some 
reason of your own, you would have done it in 
this house. So look well to your guards, I say.’ 
Prior glanced, half involuntarily, behind him, to 
assure himself that the door was open, in case of a 
retreat being necessary. ‘ You warn me in time, 
madam,’ he retorted ; ‘if I had entertained any 
idea of trusting you before, you have altered my 
plans now. You are going, madam, to a place 
where your keepers will, I trust, be more vigilant ; 
and where jagged rocks and stormy waves offer 
less facilities for your rambles, than does this 
heath. And I believe I may say that this will be 
the last time I shall inflict my company upon you.’ 
He paused, but she made no reply; she only 
looked at him with her large ghostly eyes ; their 
steady gaze discomposed him, and he sought to 
cover his uneasiness by speaking. ‘I think, 
madam, I hear voices below which tell me that 
your escort has arrived, and as you are obstinately 
set against all kindness, I leave you to them.’ As 
he ceased, a tap was heard at the door, and Purvis, 
from the outside, explained that ‘the parties had 
come, and was waiting.’ 


THE EAST INDIA MUSEUM 


Tue East India Company, whose brilliant and useful 
existence came to an end shortly after the Sepoy 
War, consequent on the Mutiny of 1857, had its 
official home in Leadenhall Street. There the India 
House, now numbered among the things of the 
past, had amongst its many rooms a few which were 
set apart for the reception of curiosities pertaining 
in some way or other to our great empire in the 
East. In some cases, the civil and military servants 
of the Company collected the specimens, brought 
them home, and placed them at the disposal of the 
directors ; in other cases, native princes presented 
beautiful specimens of arms, armour, brocades and 
embroideries, gold and silver tissues, and other 
valuables ; while, in another class of instances, 
war-trophies were brought home as spoil by the 
conquering armies of the Company. ‘The assem- 
blage of articles was a jumble of odds and ends 
until Dr Harsfield, in or about 1798, was appointed 
curator, and empowered to organise them into a 
museum, Sir Thomas Raffles and Dr Wallich 
aided him in obtaining specimens of the chief 
vegetable growths of India known to be applicable 
to useful purposes—not living plants, but seeds, 
roots, bulbs, leaves, stems, pods, nuts, berries, 
flowers, grasses, fibres, farinas, sugars, and veneers 
cut from large timber trees. The Medical Depart- 
ment of the India Service rendered great assist- 
ance in this matter, bringing a study of botany to 
bear upon the subject of materia medica, Zoorogy 
was also brought into requisition, not merely by 
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obtaining stuffed specimens of Indian birds and 
quadrupeds, but = so by bringing together illus- 
trations of animals and animal substances useful 
in the arts. 

The collection at the India House was rather 
heterogeneous, and those of us who are old enough 
to remember the place and its belongings, will have 
a sufficient recollection of the unsuitableness of the 
building for displaying the articles exhibited. Half- 
a-dozen rooms and corridors, not originally intended 
for the purpose, and very dimly lighted, were far 
from being attractive to visitors, and equally far 
from satisfactory to the curator for the time being. 

Nor was the arrangement so systematic as might 
have been the case under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, Works of art in painting, drawing, 
mosaic, enamel, inlay, ivory, carved wood, and 
engraved stones ; articles of personal adornment in 
diamonds, pearls, gems, gold, silver, and filigree ; 
rich dresses, and materials for dresses, in silks, 
brocades, tissues, and muslins; spun and woven 
silks and woollens, linens and cottons for curtains, 
hangings, tents, canopies, carpets, and rugs—all 
these were mingled in some confusion with a 
multitude of objects, natural and artificial, useful 
and ornamental, as the case might be. Conspicuous 
among them all was Tippoo’s tiger, a remark- 
able illustration of the conjunction of the barbaric 
with the splendid among orientals, After the 
defeat of Tippoo Saib by the Company's troops at 
Seringapatam in 1794, there was found in his 
palace a carved figure of a tiger, spotted and 
coloured in due form; the animal was represented 
as crouching over the prostrate form of an English 
soldier, biting and clawing him; within the body 
of the tiger was a kind of Sessalconen, comprising 

ipes and bellows ; when wound up by turning a 
i two sets of sounds were heard, one like the 
roaring and growling of a tiger, the other like the 
screams and groans of aman, This was one of the 
delectable amusements of Tippoo; as sultan of 
Mysore, he caused the mechanism to be put in 
action, in order that he might enjoy the sight of 
mimic tearing and clawing, and the sounds of 
mimic brute-roaring and human suffering, 

When the imperial government succeeded to 
the Company, and the India House was pulled 
down, the museum found a tempo home at 
Fife House, Whitehall. Here the collection was 
augmented from time to time under the care of 
Dr Forbes Watson, who had become curator. 
There was also created for him the office of 
Reporter on the Products of India, The govern- 
ment had become impressed with the importance 
of developing by every reasonable means the 
resources of the Queen’s magnificent empire in the 
East. It is known, for instance, that India pro- 
duces a large variety of vegetable fibres, applicable 
to the manufacture of textile goods, paper, and 
cordage ; and it was a matter of practical value to 
ascertain at what prices such fibres, whether culti- 
vated in fields or gathered wild, could be purchas- 
able in England. The late Dr Royle, the able 
predecessor of Dr Forbes Watson as curator of the 
museum, rendered essential service in this matter. 
At the great International Exhibitions which he 
lived to see inaugurated, he brought together a 
very complete collection of Indian fibres; and in 
a published treatise on the subject he set forth in 
an exhaustive manner the qualities of all the fibres. 
He classified them according as they are obtained 


from the stalks, leaves or leaflets, bark, roots or 
rootlets, or seed-pods of plants ; specified the prov- 
inces in which they grow, the mode of culture and 
of gathering, the strength of individual fibres, and 
the monetary value in India; and afforded English 
manufacturers some means of judging for what 
purposes the fibres are severally suitable, and at 
what prices they could reach London or Liverpool 
after defraying the charges for freight. So, in like 
manner, the Reporter on the Products of India, 
with able coadjutors, brought forward into promi- 
nence a large amount of information on other 
vegetable products of that region, together with 
details of an analogous kind concerning products 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The 
museum at Fife House afforded proof of the 
advance made in these directions ; the specimens 
of raw produce being vastly more numerous than 
they had been in the former locale, and arranged 
more favourably for illustrating varieties of quality 
and application. An enterprise started more 
recently by Dr Forbes Watson, relating to manu- 
factured rather than raw produce, but intended to 
aid in the development of the resources of India, 
we shall touch upon presently. 

While the museum was at Fife House, a mag- 
nificent new India Office was being planned and 
erected at Whitehall, worthy of the vast range of 
business which has to be conducted by the depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State for India prs i his 
Council. Here, however, was a muddle—one of 
those muddles which have so often disfigured our 
proceedings in erecting public buildings. No 
provision whatever was made in the new struc- 
ture for the reception of the — growing 
museum, nor for the valuable library of ori- 
ental books and manuscripts possessed by the 
Department. Fife House being required for 
other purposes, the curator and his museum 
noe an official notice to quit, and then a very 
bungling arrangement was made. A series of 
wooden rooms was built on the very roof-top of 
the architectural structure in Whitehall, or rather 
between Downing Street and St James’s Park; and 
in those rooms the various collections were placed 
on removal from Fife House. The ascent up @ 
narrow staircase to a great altitude was fatiguing ; 
the visitors had to cross corridors which were 
intended only for the use of secretaries and clerks ; 
and the wooden rooms with glass roofs or sky- 
lights were uncomfortably hot in summer weather. 
One counterbalance there was: the rooms were 
better lighted, and the objects better seen, than in 
either of the former localities. 

Another change, another shifting of house and 
home. The India Museum, after being perched 
up among the roofs of the new India Office 
from 1869 to 1875, has lately been transferred to 
far-away South Kensington. When the unlucky 
annual International Exhibitions came to an 
untimely end last year, the commissioners did not 
know what to do with the empty galleries which 
they had erected, and the freehold of which is vir- 
tually in their hands. They eventually made an 
agreement whereby the India Department leases 
for three years such of the galleries as are situated 
eastward of the Horticultural Gardens; and in 
those galleries, on the recent first of June, the 
often-shifted East India Museum was opened to 
the public. The upper galleries, being lighted 
from the roof, are well enough suited to the 
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a in view ; but the lower range, lighted only 
- by windows on the one side, are not so fortunate. 
It is understood that the store-rooms belonging 
to the Department still contain treasures which 
have never yet been opened, for want of space to 
display them; but the exhibits are more numerous 
than they have hitherto been, and are likely to 
increase gradually. The reader will infer, from 
the foregoing details, that the collection illustrates 
many different phases of India life—princely, com- 
mercial, religious, domestic, personal. 
Of the arms and armour pertaining to some or other 
of the tribes or nationalities, we find specimens in 
the forms of muskets, matchlocks, pistols, scimitars, 
daggers, lances, spears, coats of mail, &c., some of 
them elaborately adorned with damascene work. 
The musical instruments of the East are shewn in 
considerable variety—from the simple tom-tom up 
to complicated varieties of the lute and guitar class, 
The garments of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
natives are shewn in various ways, by means of 
woven piece-goods, made-up garments, and photo- 
phs of real persons in their ordinary attire. 
ere we see the diverse modes in which silk, 
cotton, flax, and wool are woven up into piece- 
goods, and the application of such goods in making 
the garments known to the natives as cols, topees, 
dhotees, cwmmerbunds, and so on. ‘The fibres, 
seeds, and other vegetable products, as well as the 
specimens derived from the animal and mineral 
kingdoms, we have already adverted to. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all are the implements and 
models which illustrate the daily life of the Hindu. 
We see his drinking-vessels, dough-troughs, rice 
and grain hand-mills, roasting-skewers, crocks for 
boiling, pans for parching grain ; we see his rudely 
constructed saws, planes, chisels, centre-bits, looms, 
ploughs, mills, bellows, windlasses ; we see models 
of his howdahs, palanquins, dik post chaises, carts, 
boats, and catamarans. Groups of small figures, 
modelled by native artists, and properly attired, 
shew the handicraftsmen at their daily labours. 
Still more fully are these matters illustrated by 
means of drawings and photographs, of which the 
collection is large. 
The migrations of this excellent museum are not 
et come to an end. From the India House in 
eadenhall Street it was driven to Fife House, 
thence to the new India Office, now to South Ken- 
sington ; where it is only a lodger for a term of 
years. The government have a project for erecting 
an entirely new structure, on a quadrangle of 
crown land adjacent to the India Office ; a building 
large and complete enough to ae the museum 
in all its fulness ; together with a library to contain 
the valuable books and manuscripts belonging to 
the department ; and other auxiliaries to facilitate 
~ arts, sciences, literature, and industry of the 
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Dr Forbes Watson advocates the formation of 
Trade Museums, based on the vast collections 
of specimens now belonging to the government 
of India. A commencement in this direction 
has been made by Dr Watson, curious and 
valuable in its character. The India Depart- 
ment authorised the collection, in India, of as 
many varieties of native woven goods as pos- 
sible, made of all the usual kinds of fibre, 
and suitable for all varieties of male and female 
costume. These specimens were cut up into 
pieces of convenient size, and arranged in a 


systematic way ; ‘they were seven hundred in 
number, at once as diversified and as characteristic 
as possible, in order to furnish English manu- 
facturers with trustworthy information concerning 
the goods most likely to find a market in the East, 
All were arranged in a series of interleaved folio 
volumes ; and each page contained a little printed 
information touching the sample or samples actually 
there shewn, noticing the district of Tndia where 
it was made, the kind of fibre employed, the price 
at which it can be purchased on the spot, the length 
and breadth of the ~ in which that cloth is 
usually woven, and the kind of garment for which 
the Hindus and Mohammedans of India usually 
adopt it. Every sample being numbered, it can at 
any time be referred to by its distinctive number. 
The illustrative effect of the series is farther 
increased by the insertion of admirably coloured 
of natives clothed with the particular 

inds of garments under consideration. When 
one such set of these valuable volumes had been 
thus prepared, another was commenced, then 
another, and so on, until twenty complete sets 
altogether had been completed. The India Depart- 
ment has been no niggard in dealing with these 
sets; it has neither kept them nor sold them. 
One set is deposited in the India Museum ; others 
have been presented to the chief centres of the 
silk, cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures in the 
several sections of the United Kingdom; while 
the rest have been forwarded to Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and one or two other great cities in India. 
In most cases the gift is made to the townsmen 
generally ; the municipal authorities are trustees 
in the matter ; and it is laid down as a rule that 
intelligent foremen and workmen, as well as 
merchants and manufacturers, shall have every 
access to these valuable illustrative samples. Dr 
Watson remarks: ‘As it is intended that these 
volumes shall be followed by specimens of such 
Indian products as are either now or likely here- 
after to become of commercial importance, it is 
anticipated that this effort on the part of the 
Indian government to extend a knowledge of the 
manufactures and products of the territories under 
its control, will be the means of establishing really 
practicable Trade Museums, in important districts 
now devoid of any such aid to their commercial 
progress,’ 


A SEA-SIDE ADVENTURE 


I was in rather a poor state of health, caused by 
long and assiduous attention to business in the 
firm to which I belonged in Crutched Friars. My 
physician recommended rest and sea-air. I was to 
go to some quiet spot on the sea-side, live simply, 
avoid late hours, and all causes for harassment. 
It would be a great thing if I could night after 
night get a sound sleep, and be for a time free of 
any anxiety. Rest for the brain was to be the 
sovereign cure, Acting on this pleasant advice, I 
chose Lulworth in Dorsetshire, as quiet and dull a 
place as could possibly be discovered. To help the 
cure, I was medically recommended to avoid the 
glare of sunshine, to wear blue spectacles, and have 
my hair cut short; all which, with other advices, I 
attended to. 

Passing over any account of the journey—except 
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that a fisherman, of the name of Vye, who hap- 
pened to be at Wool (the little station for Lul- 
worth), drove me across in his gig to my destina- 
tion, and proved to be a very agreeable companion 
—behold me at Lulworth, poking about for lodg- 
ings, and finding accommodation at an old-fashioned 
cottage, kept by one Mrs Cruxley. As for dullness, 
nothing could match the situation. The only living 
objects to arouse curiosity were a lady and her 
daughter, who, walking about, seemed to be borne 
down by some awful sorrow. I saw that the 
daughter was an extremely interesting girl, with a 
pair of eyes which, as they met mine, imparted even 
through my blue spectacles a peculiar sensation. 
For days and days I spent the most monotonous 
and regular life, by degrees extending my walks 
along the cliffs, and making the acquaintance of 
the coast-guard, ensconced in his turf shelter just 
above the cove. Wherever I went, there were the 
two ladies, peering about, and exciting curiosity in 
their movements, wander where I would along 
the cliffs, They appeared to be for ever on the 
outlook for some object on the horizon. There 
was a mystery about them I could not fathom. 
Well—three weeks passed, and one afternoon, 
after a heavy sea-fog which had lasted for six-and- 
thirty hours, I strolled far away across the downs, 
and struck the coast almost at the extreme western 
end of the range of tall chalk cliffs, It was the 


farthest point I had just reached, and it revealed |. 


the altered character of the country and shore, 
which here gradually flattened out, until it was 
nearly a dead level, stretching towards the distant 
town of Weymouth. The solitude of the spot, the 
balmy autumnal air, the smooth sea, and pleasant 
sandy beach, all suggested a bath. Clambering 
down the rocks, I was about to undress under the 
lee of the cliffs, when I was startled at hearing, as 
I imagined, a footstep in the loose shingle. Yet, 
no human creature was visible. I concluded that 
the sound was a mere fancy; and so assured, I was 
soon in the full enjoyment of a delightful bath in 
the placid ocean before me. 

By swimming out to some rocks that rose above 
the sea, I abandoned myself to the pleasant novelty 
of the situation. Only by chance did I cast my 
eyes landward, and there, to my vexation, was a 
stranger on the beach. It must have been his 
footstep I had heard, and how he had concealed 
himself, I could not divine. Yet, there he was; 
and, to add to my consternation, he began to take 
off his own clothes, and to dress himself in mine. 
My first impulse was to call out, and next to swim 
hastily to the shore, and give chase. All my 
efforts were vain. Before I touched the shingly 
beach, the stranger, or thief I must call him, had 
donned my garments and vanished among the cliffs, 
I was naked and helpless. My only resource was 
to put on the clothes which the wretch had left 
as his own. 

Here was an extraordinary source of perplexity. 
The thought of having to put on these clothes 
filled me with disgust. A more motley and coarse 


attire I had never seen, only fit, as I imagined, for 
a mountebank of the lowest character. There was, 
however, no choice, unless I wished to walk to 
Lulworth in the costume of our first parents. It 
was some consolation that this incomprehensible 
dress was tolerably clean, and was not on the whole 
a bad fit. The odd thing was the diversity of 
colours and marks. There were conspicuously 
stamped the letters P. S, and below them the 
figures 5755, Ridiculous as was this strange attire, 
it was clear that I should hasten to the nearest 
coast-guard station and give notice of the robbery. 
As the afternoon was waning, there was no time to 
be lost. 

On straggling, hatless, up the side of the cliff, I 
noticed two figures watching me curiously from 
above. They were boys, who, as I approached 
them, waved their caps, and, with a sudden shout, 
ran off at top of their speed. Gaining the crest of 
the high down, I again caught sight of the boys, 
still running. Presently, two men met them ; they 
spoke together, the boys waved their hands ex- 
citedly in my direction, then all advanced towards 
me. I, in my turn, moved to them, and as I 
approached, I saw one was a coast-guardsman, the 
other a policeman. As we neared each other, the 
boys fell back behind the men, and the men them- 
selves half halted, seemingly hesitating and irreso- 
lute. 

But I went on, and as soon as I was close enough 
to speak, said to the policeman: ‘Ah! you’re just 
the man I wanted.’ 

‘Funny, isn’t it? You’re just the man we 
wanted,’ was the reply ; and in another second the 
coast-guardsman had seized me by the arms, whilst 
his companion slipped a pair of handcuffs on my 
wrists before I was well aware that it was done. 

In my confusion and surprise, the truth did not 
as yet dawn upon me. This strange treatment 
added only another mystery to the affair; but I 
well remember, that, in spite of my perplexity, I 
was diverted by the behaviour of the boys, as, 
with a yc | of triumph, they scampered back in 
the direction whence they had come. What fol- 
lowed next, is less distinct in my recollection. I 
know only that I protested, remonstrated, and 
begged my captors to explain. It was all in vain 
—the sailor's lips seemed hermetically sealed ; and 
all I could elicit from the policeman was a dry 
‘All right ; push on, or we shan’t get to Port- 
land before it’s locked for the night.’ 

I was evidently taken for an escaped convict, 
and, looking at my dress, there were grounds for 
the supposition, Of course, I protested ck 
such a belief, told whe’ >was, and meni; 
it was my clothes wer while 
was in vain.- a was a iy laughed at, and heard 
that a reward of five pounds was offered for my 
recovery. 

‘We’ve got you, and will keep you,’ said the 
policeman. ‘Here comes the chaise to pick us 
up. So into the chaise I was put, in spite of all 
remonstrance. 
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Now, I am a man of patient disposition, and 
my temper is not easily ruffled ; although, in my 
present position, there was much to annoy, al- 
though the personal indignity of my arrest, and 
the mystery that hung over my immediate future, 
might make even the most stolid philosopher 
uneasy, there were some crumbs of comfort to be 
got from the ludicrous absurdity of the whole 
affair. Happily, in this out-of-the-way spot there 
was no one to recognise me as the branded felon 
borne back in fetters to the prison from which I had 
escaped. If “the chief” in Crutched Friars were 
close at hand, or even the melancholy interesting 
young lady whose glances had pierced my green 
spectacles, I might have hung my head; but I 
knew that, after all, this was only a case of tem- 
porary inconvenience ; I could not fail, sooner or 
later, to succeed in proving my identity, and that 
I must be then at once set free. Bar the personal 
discomfort, the loss of a good suit of clothes, &c. 
and the escape of some hardened wretch, thanks 
to my unconscious assistance, the present was a 
curious experience, which few were likely to com- 

In this way I argued myself into laughing 
almost at this excellent practical joke, in which 
Self was the principal sufferer, and the end of 
which, for all I knew, might still be indefinitely 
delayed. 

Away, in the twilight gloaming, over the downs 
for a mile or two, and along the white winding 
chalk roads to the more level and wooded country ; 
then past farms, and between tall hedgerows and 
straggling villages, until we reached the outskirts 
of Weymouth ; then through the lighted streets 
and parades of the fashionable watering-place, 
alive with gay company and merry music ; 
threading our way across a bridge, amongst docks, 
and wharfs, and shipping, till at length we 
emerged upon the long flat causeway that tops the 
Chesil Bank, and joins Portland to the mainland. 
The night had fallen, but the glories of a full 
moon flooded everything with light. . each 
side of the ridge slept the quiet sea bimésth the 
twinkling stars, and right in front loomed the 
massive promontory of Portland, couched like a 
lion against the moonlit sky. 

Miles high it seemed, that hill, a terrible ascent, 
steep as the climb that faces many who have also 
travelled this road, if, when once again free, they 
seek to struggle from crime to honesty. My cour- 
age sank somewhat during that long gradient, and 
by the time we reached the gloomy portals of the 
prison it was at its lowest ebb. The place was 

*) q, and silent as the tomb; a solitary lamp 
pee. vove the heavy __,, es, touching with spots 
re the tips of the st jj, mails that studded all 
their panels, One of my’ scort jumped out and 
touched a deep-toned bel] ; and the’ next minute 
a little window, some six inches square, was 
opened in the door, and through it I saw the gleam 
of two white eyeballs, belonging, doubtless, to the 
same head, from which came now a very gruff and 
threatening ‘Well?’ 


got him!’ 

Instantly the voice changed. It was clear the 
escape was the source of deep anxiety to all at 
Portland, and that this was joyful news. 

‘What! Raschkoff? For these and all other 
mercies, the Lord’s name be praised.’ As if I, in my 
character of Raschkoff, was a very excellent dinner 
about to be digested by the establishment. 

With a solemn clanging sound, the heavy doors 
swung back upon their hinges, and I was inside, 
Almost like clock-work, they closed again behind 
me, and although I knew my incarceration was 
certain to be short, I felt quite as if hope were 
altogether extinguished from my breast. At that 
moment, I would gladly have purchased immediate 
release at any price, and I asked indignantly to 
see the governor at once. 

‘He says he’s Mr John Wray of Crutched 
Friars,’ said the policeman, with a grin. 

‘ Always was th’ artfullest villain out,’ replied 
the gatekeeper, pointing to me menacingly with his 
heavy key. ‘It’s not the first time he’s done it, 
neither ; calls himself a gentleman, because he was 
convicted for some genteel crime, forgery, or like 
that. He was away six months last time, but we 
nabbed him then, just as you have now. But he 
made his “ guy” again this morning in the fog, and 
got away as smooth as butter. It’s here to-day 
with him, and gone to-morrow.’ 

‘Ay, and back again at night,’ said the sailor 
profoundly. 

‘I insist on seeing the governor at once,’ I said, 
interrupting the dialogue. 

‘That you will, and sooner than you care to, 
either. He’ll be in his office about nine to-morrow 
morning, and he’ll have something to say to you, 
I suspect, private and particular.’ 

‘There’s no call for us to wait,’ said the police- 
man; ‘we can look up this way in the morning 
for the reward.’ 

‘ Off you go, then ; but you’d better stay in the 
village to-night ; the major might want to speak to 
you to-morrow. Good-night!’ 

*Good-night !’ 

The gates were opened again, my late com- 
panions issued forth, and in another minute I 
heard the sound of their wheels retreating down 
the hill. Immediately afterwards, I was ordered 
to move on to the inner gate. 

There was a second gate under the archway, a 
dozen feet from the outer doors. This was of open 
iron-work, and through the bars I could see the 
tall outlines of the prison buildings. Just as we 
got to this inner gate, a man approached from the 
inside. 

‘Did you ring, Mr Tootle ?’ he asked. He was 
a tall man in uniform, wearing a long-waisted, 
well-fitting greatcoat ; at his side was a sword, on 
his belt a bull’s-eye lantern, and in the left hand a 
bunch of keys. ‘ Did you ring?’ he repeated. 

‘I did, sir. It’s that Raschkoff; the police 
have brought him back.’ 

‘That’s the best piece of news I’ve heard since 
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noon. Hand him over. Have you sent word to 
the governor ?’ 

‘I’ve rung his bell. He or the deputy will be 
here directly. It’s close on locking-up time.’ 

With these second gates, as they closed behind 
me, there seemed to fall another Bose between 
me and freedom, nor did my new escort encourage 
me to hope for much consideration. 

Through more gates and doors, all of which were 
first unlocked, then locked, then re-locked, and 
locked again, till it seemed as if I was now as safe 
as the crown jewels, or a toad entombed alive in 
a granite rock. At length, we reached a block of 
buildings a little apart, with double doors, through 
which we passed, as we had the others, and I found 
myself on the ground-floor of an unmistakable 
prison. There were three rows of cells, tier above 
tier, the upper with a narrow landing and a bright 
steel railing. As we entered, another warder met 
us; he was in slippers, and walked noiselessly 
like a ghost. In a sepulchral voice, he said: 
* Forty-six, sir, and all correct.’ 

‘This will make forty-seven, Mr Mounsey,’ said 
my conductor : ‘it’s that Raschkoff.’ 

‘Shall I put him in the dark, sir?’ was the 

r query. 
ie, ; : an ordinary cell; but keep an eye 
on the trap, and watch him carefully, or he ‘ll 
break prison again ; he’s clever enough.’ 

I was introduced forthwith into an ‘ordinary 
cell’—four bare walls, with a loophole window well 
barred, and wired over. There was nothing in 
the place but a gutta-percha pint pot, and a bed 
of smooth bare plank a little raised from the floor. 

‘Keep silence, will you!’ said, for the thou- 
sandth time, the — warder, as, for the thou- 
sandth time, I tried to protest that I was not 

hkoff. 

‘Mind, Mr Mounsey, you don’t let him talk to 
you in the night; he’ll be trying it on again, you 
may depend. Give him his and fill his pint 
pr ;’ and they left me. 

Alone, at last, and in a solitary cell in Portland 
Prison! The dreadful truth was difficult to 
realise ; but bars and bolts, and iron doors, are 
solid facts not easily explained away. I felt as 
miserable now as if I was doomed to be hanged 
next morning. As I have said, from the first 
moment of my capture I had treated my mishap 
as an unpleasant ei more ; and all along I 
had buoyed myself up with the knowledge that 
at the prison itself the mistake would be at once 
discovered. Of course I had said to myself, the 
officials there will know I am not the real Rasch- 
koff the runaway. But it seemed as if no one 
knew anything of the sort. I had already yer) 
through the hands of three, and though all had 
scanned my features closely, no syllable of doubt 
of my identity had followed their inspection. 
What if I should be kept to serve out the real 
convict’s time, seeking vainly from day to day, 
and year to year, to make my protest plain? This 
would be too severe a dose indeed. Yes, I was 
most miserable. Cold, wretched, and nearly 
starved, for no food had crossed my lips since 
noon, I gathered myself together, and, sinking 
utterly dejected upon the hard pallet, tried to 

myself to sleep. 

I must have slept ; but the slumber at first was 
fitful, and often disturbed by the click of a latch 
at my cell door, and a flash of bright light through 


a narrow slit turned on to where I lay. It was 
the warder on the alert to prevent another esca 
Even the strangeness of this wore off, and I be- 
came thoroughly unconscious, to be roused at last 
by a deafening peal of bells rung just above my 
head. The dawn was struggling, in pale, sickly 
tones, through the wire-work of the tiny window, 
and I guessed that this was the prison-bell, the 
signal to begin the labours of the day. I was 
hardly at all refreshed by my sleep, and terribly 
faint from want of food. 

‘Can I see a doctor?’ I asked, as two new 
warders came into my cell, and told me peremp- 
torily to stand up and strip. 

‘Of course you can. But first of all we must 
search you ; it ought to have been done last night, 
only you took us all by surprise—as you did too, 
when you hooked it. How did you get away, 
Raschkoff ?’ 

‘T tell you I’m not Raschkoff !’ 

Both the officers laughed heartily. ‘You’ll be 
the death of us, Raschkoff! But there—wash 
yourself ; it’s close on breakfast-time, and, after 
that, you shall see the young doctor,’ 

They brought me a pannikin of scalding hot 
cocoa, and a small loaf, which I devoured eagerly. 
They were capital ; there was milk in the cocoa, 
and the bread was fresh and white, I got new 
courage from the food. Surely, said I to myself, 
there must be some one here who will confess that 
Iam right; some one who can swear to the real 
Raschkoff. And then it occurred to me that I 
would let matters take their course, and desist 
from speaking another word in my own defence. I 
wondered only how long the farce would continue. 
I had plenty of visitors in the next hour or two. 
First, the ‘ young’ doctor, as he had been styled, 
though he was old enough to have gray hair and 
a corporation. He was an airy, off-hand gentle- 
man, wearing a stethoscope, like a flower, in his 
button-hole. 

‘There’s nothing wrong with you,’ he said 
angrily. ‘ Why did you send for me ?” 

‘T feel faint. 

‘Faint!’ The utter contempt of these words 
made my blood boil. ‘Were you faint yesterday 
morning, when you ran four miles, and jumped 
the dyke in the fog ?’ 

I sank back almost in despair. “Happily nine 
o’clock was now approaching, and preparations 
began for my trial in the governor’s office. I was 
again stripped and searched; my boots were 
taken from me, and I got a pair of list slippers, 
Then, all at once echoing along the passages 
came a cry for ‘Raschkoff;’ and Raschkoff—that 
is to say, I, John Wray of Crutched Friars— 
shambled up two flights of narrow stairs, and 
entered a little dock on the further side of which 
stood a warder — a —. ; while in front, some 
way off, was seated a portly, imposin rsoni 
officials, among whom were my friends the coast- 
guard sailor and the policeman, 

‘5755 Raschkoff! charged with making his 
escape, resisting the a insolence to the gate- 
keeper, and giving the assistant-surgeon unneces- 
sary trouble.’ 

All this the aforesaid portly gentleman read 
aloud, and then, without waiting to hear me plead, 
called _- my captors to give their story. 

This has already been told. It was a little 
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embellished, no doubt, to glorify their courage. 
Next came Dunkley, the father of seven children, 
whom I, in my character of Raschkoff, was about to 
rob of their bread. Dunkley was about to plunge 
into details of the daring manner in which I had 
—_ his observation, when all at once his face 
e 

‘Here at last,’ I said, ‘is some one who knows I 
am not Raschkoff’ 

‘Go on, Mr Dunkley, go on,’ said the governor. 
But Dunkley could not go on ; already, with self- 
interest quickening his intellect, it had dawned 
upon him that they had caught the wrong man, 
that Raschkoff was still at large, and that, there- 
fore, the seven miniature eys were far from 
from want. 

saw my opportunity. 

‘I wish to _— 

‘Silence 

‘I wish to observe,’ again. 

‘Silence !’ again, and more peremptorily. 

‘I will speak !’ I said, growing resolute. ‘I wish 
we eoees that my name is John Wray of Crutched 

ars,’ 


At which announcement the little court was im- 
mediately convulsed with laughter. Evidently, the 
joke of my alleged mistaken identity was con- 
sidered highly amusing. 

‘I repeat, my name is Wray, and not Rasch- 

The governor for the moment looked as if he 
would eat me, and his myrmidons were little less 
aghast at my persistent insolence. 

But Dunkley at last found his tongue. ‘He’s 
right, sir! He’s not Raschkoff at all!’ 

‘Not Raschkoff!’ from the governor, who felt 
himself still one short of his total number. 

‘Not Raschkoff!’ from the policeman, who felt 
himself a fool, and five pounds poorer. 

‘Not Raschkoff !’ from the pious gatekeeper, 
from the first warder to the second, to the third, 
and so on along the scale, as all in turn expressed 
their surprise. But there was no doubt about it: 
Dunkley was positive ; and other officers corrobo- 
rated his statement. There were plenty now who 
knew the real Raschkoff by sight; warders with 
whom he had been in daily contact, and who saw 
at once that I was quite a different man. It was 
my misfortune that, on the previous evening, none 
of these had been on duty ; but ina prison contain- 
ing nearly two thousand felons, the mistake was 
more than 

At last the governor spoke, and angrily: ‘Oh! 
but this is too absurd. What were you about, all 
of you? It’s disgraceful !—And you, sir !’—this to 
me—‘how dare you come here to insult us, and 
make us look like fools ?’ 

One might have thought that I had been guilty 
of breaking into the — by force, and that I had 
—— they should keep me there for the rest of 
my life. 

T But let me tell you, sir!’ he went on, ‘that 
there is such a thing as connivance, and that it 
is felony to assist a convict to escape ; and that, 
before you are many hours older, you will be by 
the heels in Dorchester Jail for trial at the next 


es, 
‘And let me tell you, sir!’ I replied hotly in 
my turn, ‘that there is such a thing as action for 
se iy tg ; and that if you do not instantly 
set me free, if there is any law in the land, before 


ou are many months older, you will be cast in 
eavy damages in the Court of Queen’s Bench.’ 

‘Nonsense, sir! I insist on hearing your ex- 
planation.’ 

My explanation! as if I hadn’t wanted to give 
it these twelve hours past ! 

Then, in a few hurried words, I told him the 
whole story. 

‘But can this be corroborated? Have you any 
one within reach to speak to your identity ?’ 

‘There is the innkeeper at Lulworth, and others 
there. Or, stay ; to my firm, Stokes, 
be & Co. of Crutched Friars.’ 

‘Will one of the ners come down ?” 

‘Yes, no doubt, if it’s urgent.’ 

‘It is urgent. Iam sorry to appear discourteous, 
or to disbelieve your story ; all or that you 
will remain here’—— 

‘In prison ?’ 

‘By no means ; in my house, as my guest,’ said 
the governor, with the bow of a finished courtier. 
‘All I ask is, to be quite convinced. I trust 
you will understand that I am bound, in my 
serious and responsible situation, to take nothing 
for granted.’ 

‘And my clothes ?” 

‘I daresay we can fit you out,’ said the gover- 
nor, with a slight smile. ‘We keep a large stock 
of ready-made clothes—no, not convicts’, but free 
men’s, for prisoners on discharge. Step into my 
private room, and you shall make the change at 
once.’ 

In half an hour I was at breakfast, and at the 
right side of the gates, with my host. 

‘Our Mr Stokes’ arrived that evening by five, 
with full proof of my identity ; the governor was 
satisfied ; and I left Portland gladly enough within 
half an hour afterwards. Mr Stokes went back to 
town at once, but I got out at Wool, intending to 
walk to the inn. Strangely enough, there was 
Vye, who had taken me and my luggage in his cart 
from the station at my first arrival three weeks 
before. I hailedhim. He evidently did not recog- 
nise me in the least. 

‘No wonder you don’t know me,’ I said. ‘A 
nice time I’ve been having of it these last four-and- 
twenty hours.’ 

My voice alone seemed to bring back a gleam of 
intelligence into his face. Slowly his eyes opened 
wide, and his lower jaw dropped. 

‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘I saw you a-goin’ away last 
night quite late with the two ladies, They sends 
down to the Cove, and orders a fly just afore ten— 
says oe are obliged to g° unxpect, and must catch 
the mail-train ; and as I was a-comin’ over top 0’ 
Church Hill, I see you a-standing at corner 0’ 
cross roads. Then I remember the moon was a- 
shining pretty nigh as bright as the sun at day. 
I was coming down to-wards you, when up comes 
the ladies’ fly, and in you gets long afore I could 
near you. I tells my missus, and she says: “’Pend 
upon it, the gentleman’s eloped ;” and when I heard 
at the Cove this morning as you ’adn’t been home 
all night, I thought she was about right; may- 


hap ’—— 

_ Vye stopped abruptly, looked round as he 
saw the station-master coming out of the office, and 
called to him ; ‘ Here, Muster Coombs, didn’t the 
two ladies go away last night with the gentleman 
in blue barnacles and brown billy-cock, same as I 
drove over to the Cove three weeks ago }” 
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‘Yes ; surely? answered Mr Coombs, but with 
a little hesitation as he looked at me. ‘I certainly 
thought it was the same gentleman, from his dress 
and short hair; but we were rather busy, and I 
didn’t take very close notice. Wasn’t it he, after 
all? Now I look at you again, sir, how is it? You 
have just come from Weymouth. I don’t rightly 
remember you, either. Anyhow, I gave the two 
ladies and the gentleman I took to be you, three 
first to Southampton, by the 10.45 last night ; 
more, I can’t say. 

Here was a complication! What association 
could there have been between the convict and 
those two ladies? And was it really he, disguised 
in my dress, that Vye and Mr Coombs had seen ? 

As I pondered for a moment, the station-master 
had gone back to his office, and come out again 
with a large brown paper parcel in his hand. ‘ By 
the way, Vye,’ he said, ‘you may as well take this 
to Richards at the Cove. I’d almost forgotten it : 
came down mid-day ; there’s nothing to pay ;’ and 
he handed it to the fisherman. 

Of course, it was not unusual to make Vye a 
carrier ; and very soon he and I were once again 
jolting towards Lulworth. 

The parcel lay in the bottom of the cart at my 
feet, and I remember observing quite casually that 
it was directed merely to the ‘Proprietor of the 
Cove Hotel, Lulworth, and that the handwriting 
was that of a lady, and had rather a foreign char- 
acter about it. Intense consternation and wonder 
prevailed on my arrival at the inn. Everywhere 
it had been clearly settled that I had eloped ; and 
though none of the gossips I — to had seen the 
man in the blue spectacles and brown billy-cock go 
off with the ladies, except Mr Vye, his account of 
that event, and my absence, were the two and two 
which, put together, left no doubt in the minds of 
the astute natives. 

Indeed, I could not find that anybody, coast- 

ardsman, or the owner of the lady’s lodgings, 

ad seen the fellow; and but for the station- 
master’s confirmation of Vye’s story, I should not 
have believed it. 

My room and belongings had been left undis- 


‘turbed, and it was with no small relief that I once 


more found myself wearing clothes of my own. 
Whilst I was setting myself a little to rights, and 

uzzling over the connection which there seemed to 
& between the two ladies and the man to whom I 
owed so much misery, the landlord appeared, with 
the 1 we had brought from the station in his 
hand 


‘This ’ere’s for you, sir, I ’spect, ’cording to the 
direction inside it. 

He had undone the outer cover, and within was 
a second el, directed as follows : ‘ For the Gen- 
tleman who wears Blue Spectacles staying at the 
Cove Hotel.’ I cut the string, and found—what ? 
My clothes and wide-awake, and the contents of 
the pockets intact ! 

As I examined them, a sheet of note-paper fell 
to the floor: on it were written, in the same hand 
as that on the two directions, these words: 
‘Beyond restoring the inclosed articles, it is im- 
probable that any reparation can ever be made to 
the gentleman to whom they belong for the out- 
rage to which he has been subjected. If his looks 
have not belied him, however, it is jest possible that 
he may find some consolation, and an apology, in 
learning that his clothes have been the accidental 


means of restoring to a mother’s and sister’s arms 
an erring and repentant man. If the law has been 
outraged, the gentleman has been at least an unin- 
tentional accessory, and whether this fact allays 
his scruples or not, it is believed that, by the time 
these words are in his hands, the culprit will be 
beyond the reach of any efforts he may be the 
means of helping the authorities to make towards 
a recapture.’ 

As far off as ever, almost, from the details which 
led to this strange affair, broadly speaking, the 
letter, nevertheless, gave me an inkling of the 
truth. Whether it was a preconcerted plan 
between the unhappy ladies and their unhappy 
relative, this meeting on the Dorsetshire coast ; 
whether he had managed to escape for the second 
time, knowing where they were; whether they, 
in their misery, were led to that out-of-the-way 
retreat by a helpless longing to be near him, and 
had so for ever been sitting watching his rocky 
prison, and that he as accidentally lighted on them 
as he had on the opportunity my clothes gave him 
for getting out of the way, I shall never know. It 
was quite enough for me to remember that young 

irl’s face, to stay any promptings I might have 

ad to aid the law. Her appealing look had more 
than once made me long to help her, and I had 
done so, if through no merit, at least through no 
fault of my own, and I was not a detective. 

More than ten years have passed since all this 
happened. I have been long married, and it 
chanced that I spent last autumn at Weymouth 
with my family. 

One day I paid a visit to Portland prison—a 
second visit. How different from the first! Gover- 
nors had been changed. The system of discipline, 
as is observable from late reports, so immensely 
improved as to render an event such as I have 
described next to impossible. The chief warder, 
though he did not remember me, remembered the 
escape of £5755 Raschkoff’ ‘Yes, sir ;’ and ‘5755 
Raschkoff is still at large !’ 


PRINCE RUPERT’S DROPS: 
A REVOLUTION IN GLASS-MAKING. 


Amone the many inventions popularly attributed 
to the cavalier Prince Rupert, the result of the ten 
years of study and research which closed his life, 
perhaps the best known is that of the drops of 
hardened glass which bear his name. A Prince 
Rupert’s Drop is made by throwing a little molten 
glass into water. It is thus suddenly cooled, and 
the outer portion being hardened while the interior 
is still expanded by heat, a curious state of tension 
is the result. The drop is generally round and 
thick at one end, and drawn out into a long slight 
tail of glass at the other. One may strike the 
thick part with a hammer without breaking it ; but 
let the smallest portion be broken off the tail, 
and the whole drop falls into a heap of minute 
fragments and dust. It is a favourite toy with 
children, and doubtless many of our readers will 
remember how, in their school-boy days, after they 
had fully tested the remarkable fact, that do what 
one would there was no use trying to knock the 
thick bulbous heads to pieces, one vigorous pull 
would snap off the end of the thin tail of glass, and 
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with a ‘bang,’ the long-resisting drop would fall 
into countless fragments and grains of dust. Anda 
moment’s examination of the shattered remains of a 
Prince Rupert’s Drop is sufficient to shew that it is 
very different from the débris of ordinary broken 
glass, of which even the smallest grains have sharp 
little points and edges, so that it pierces and cuts 
the hand that touches it incautiously, while the 
fragments of the ‘drop’ carelessly broken between 
one’s hands are quite harmless. And yet it is only 
a little melted glass suddenly cooled by being 
dropped into water. 

This is all very wonderful. It has puzzled wiser 
heads than-those of school-boys. But since it was 
first invented up to the present year it was of no 
real use to any one. -It was a curiosity, and nothing 
more. But a few months ago one of these drops 
attracted the attention of a French chemist, M. 
Alfred de la Bastie of La Bresse, in the department 
of the Ain, near Lyon. He noticed that it was 
only the very thin end of the drop that was liable 
to fracture, that even then considerable force had to 
be employed, and that it was almost impossible to 
break any other part of the tail of the drop, though 
its thickness was nowhere greater than a small 
fraction of an inch, and much less than that of an 
ordinary pane of glass. He then began to consider 
whether it might not be practicable to impart the 
same hardness to common glass, without destroying 
its transparency. Fortunately, he possessed ample 
means for research; and after a long course of 
experiments in his laboratory at La Bresse, he has 
lately succeeded in producing, by a simple process, 
specimens of glass perfectly clear and transparent, 
but as hard and as durable as steel. He gives it 
the name of verre trempé, or tempered glass. It has 
been noticed in some of the English papers under 
the name of ‘toughened glass,’ an epithet which is 
hardly applicable to it, and certainly gives an 
incorrect idea of its nature—hardened glass would 
be a better word. 

The idea of giving this hardness to glass is not 
a new one. Réaumur succeeded in hardening it 
by a process of crystallisation, but in doing so, he 
made it perfectly opaque, and therefore useless for 
practical purposes, M. de la Bastie has obtained a 
really valuable result by a different process, first 
suggested, as we have said, by the hardening or 
tempering of melted glass in water in the formation 
of Prince Rupert’s Drops. His object was to find 
some method of tempering ordinary glass to an 
equal hardness. It was necessary to discover the 
proper composition of the bath in which the newly 
made glass was to be plunged, and the exact tem- 
perature for the process, for if it were too hot it 
would change its shape, and if it were not hot 
enough it would break in pieces on being plunged 
into the liquid. Finally, it was necessary to devise 
the mechanical means for economically working 
the invention. The results have been exhibited 
by M. de la Bastie to visitors to his laboratory at 
La Bresse ; by M. de Luynes, one of the professors 
of Paris, to a great scientific réunion at the Sor- 


bonne; and in London by the agents for the inven- 
tion, and the verre trempé has stood the severest 
tests. As yet, the details of the process are kept 
secret, but an outline of its main features has 
been published by M. de la Bastie. The liquid in 
which the glass is tempered is a compound of 
melted wax and resin and various oils, and these 
ingredients are mixed in different proportions, 
according to the purpose for which the glass is 
intended. The liquid is raised to a high temperature 
in a large vat, and in order to prevent its taking 
fire with the heat, the air is carefully excluded 
from it. At a little distance is an oven, in which 
the glass is raised to a red-heat, so that it is very 
near its melting-point. From the oven, a metallic 
slide (which, by means of a pivot, can be inclined 
to any required angle) communicates with a table 
fixed in the vat, and having the same inclination 
as the slide. As soon as the glass has reached 
the required temperature in the oven, it is pushed 
out upon the slide, and descends by it to the 
inclined table in the vat ; the depth to which it is 
allowed to sink in the oil being regulated by a 
kind of brake, which stops it at the proper point. 
It is allowed to remain there for about a minute, 
and then a self-acting rake draws it into a metal 
frame, and this is removed from the vat, and the 
glass is allowed to cool. Some more glass, mean- 
while, has taken its place in the vat, and so the 
manufacture of the verre trempé goes on without 
ceasing. Thus, the process is a very simple, cheap, 
and rapid one, and it is calculated that in this 
way one furnace and vat, served by three work- 
men, could in the twenty-four hours temper 
eighteen thousand watch-glasses at a cost of fifteen 
francs, or about twelve shillings and sixpence. 

M. de la Bastie has succeeded in tempering glass 
whose thickness is measured by a few millimétres 
as well as heavy plate-glass. It is as transparent 
as ordinary glass, but so hard that it can be 
thrown on the ground without injury. The 
diamond will not cut it, but it can be cut or 
pierced with the sand-blast, and engraved with 
powerful acids. It has, however, a different 
refractive power from ordinary glass, and the 
Academy of Sciences of Turin has just begun a 
series of experiments on its optical properties in 
the refraction and polarisation of light, with a 
view to its employment in making scientific 
instruments. 

The tempered glass is estimated to be about 
fifty times as strong as ordinary glass, and it is, 
moreover, very elastic, a circumstance to which it 
perhaps owes much of its strength. A curved 
sheet of tempered glass was placed on the ground 
by Professor de Luynes, with its concave side 
downwards, a man then stood on its convex sur- 
face, and it bent under his weight without break- 
ing, resuming its original form as soon as he 
stepped off it. Watch-glasses were submitted to 
the same test, a man placing his heel upon one 
of them, and then throwing his weight upon it 
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plates, candlesticks, watch-glasses, were thrown 
into the air and fell to the ground without break- 
ing, the lighter pieces of glass rebounding from 
the floor. ‘You see,’ said M. de Luynes, ‘ when 
you ask for verre trempé in a shop you ean always 
make sure that the dealer is offering you the real 
thing, for you can test it by throwing it on the 
floor’ A plate of tempered glass placed over a 
spirit-lamp close to the flame bore an intense heat 
without breaking. A glass cup of cold water was 
placed on a fire, and left there until the water 
boiled, without any injury to the glass; and similar 
experiments have been performed with oil, sul- 
phuric acid, and other liquids which have even 
a higher boiling-point than water. M. de la 
Bastie believes that his glass can therefore be used 
in making cooking utensils. It certainly will be 
very valuable for retorts and other glass instru- 
ments in the chemist’s laboratory. These are at 
present constantly liable to fracture, and often 
with very unfortunate results, 

In acourse of careful experiments, the resistance 
of the verre trempé was compared with that of 
ordinary glass. The plates of glass were of equal 
size and thickness, and a piece of copper weighing 
about two-and-a-half ounces was successively 
dropped upon them from gradually increasing 
heights. In no case did the ordinary glass resist 
the fall of the copper from a greater height than 
three feet, while the verre trempé was unbroken 
even when the fall of the copper was twelve feet. 
On examining it, metallic marks were noticed on 
its surface, and the copper was found to be dinted 
by the violence of the blow! A visitor to M. de 
la Bastie’s workshop, after witnessing this experi- 
ment, said jestingly : ‘ Well, sir, all you have to 
do now is to roof our houses with glass.’ The 
joke suggested a new test to the inventor. He 
sent for a roofing-tile. It was broken by the fall 
of a five-ounce weight from a height of six feet ; 
while the same weight was dropped from a height 
of over ten feet on a plate of verre trempé one- 
third of an inch in thickness without doing it the 
least harm. When this glass is broken by an over- 
severe strain it resolves itself into a heap of small 
fragments like those of a Prince Rupert’s Drop, 
and one can plunge with impunity the bare hand 
into a heap of this vitreous dust. This is a great 
advantage, as the fall of broken skylights and 
glass roofs would be quite harmless to those who 
chanced to be beneath, if they were made of verre 
trempé. But such an accident would then be 
almost impossible. 

M. de la Bastie is building a great manufactory, 
and establishing agencies for the working of his 
invention, and there is no doubt that it has a 
great future before it. The glass roofs of railway 
stations and workshops, huge buildings of glass 
like the Crystal Palace, conservatories, the beauti- 
ful windows of Gothic churches, are all at present 
liable to damage from storms of hail and wind. 
Once the verre trempé comes into use, all these 


and roofs of steel, and the saving of repairs and 
the sense of security thus obtained will more than 
compensate the slight additional cost. We have 
already referred to its use in the laboratory and 
the kitchen, but it would take a volume to reckon 
up all the purposes for which it can be employed. 
A revolution in glass-making has begun in M. de 
la Bastie’s quiet ieeupeey at La Bresse. He has 
achieved what seemed mee, and changed 
the meanings of words. ho will talk now of 
things being ‘as brittle as glass?’ and as for the 
venerable proverb, that ‘those who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones,’ the owner of a 
well-made glass house might now laugh at all the 
stone-throwers in Christendom, as he heard their 
harmless missiles rattling on his transparent walls 
of verre trempé. 


THE FAIRY SHELL 
Ong day, when wandering on the shore 
That once was ruled by Marinell, 
I found within a clefted rock 

A strangely twisted, curious shell 
With spiral whorls of pearly white, 
And hollows tinged with roseate light. 


This shell possessed a wondrous power, 
For, placed against the listener’s ear, 

He heard, though gentle, faint, and low, 
The tones of those he held most dear ; 

Though parted far by land or wave, 

The faithful shell an echo gave. 


‘Oh, happy gift to man,’ said I ; 
‘More precious than the painter's art; 
How oft shalt thou, in distant climes, 
Console the ever-faithful heart, 
Bring back the cherished voice again, 
And take from absence half its pain.’ 


‘Vain are thy thoughts, a nymph replied ; 
‘ For those who own it will lament 

That never, through its echoes faint, 
Can tidings from the loved be sent : 

The distant sound is only caught, 

But never word or message brought. 


©Twill only waken yearnings vain ; 
*T will only pierce the heart anew, 

And bring to mind with tenfold pain 
The anguish of the last adieu. . 

When all is lost beyond recall, 

*Tis better far a veil should fall.’ 


She ceased. I turned, and threw the shell 
Beneath the tossing, foaming tide ; 
Too well can memory waken grief, 
That man should seek for aught beside. 
Love needs it not ; for Love can last 
When all the things of Time are past. 
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